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15. All factories shall be kept open to the inspection of the officers 
and employees of the bureau of health, without previous notice, at 
the hours fixed for inspection by sections 663-665 of the revised 
ordinances. These inspections may be made at hours and days 
wholly unexpected in order that the degree of attention which the 
owners pay to the compliance with these rules may be determined. 



CARE OF LEPERS IN HAWAII. 

By Geoege W. McCoy, Surgeon, United States Public Health Service. 

There are few subjects of a public health nature about which more 
general misinformation exists than that of the care of lepers in 
Hawaii. For example, the impression is very general that the lepers 
in Hawaii are kept isolated on a barren, desolate island far out in 
the ocean, and that the place is patrolled by armed guards; indeed, 
so general is the understanding that guards are required that the 
local officials receive several letters each month from persons in the 
United States and elsewhere making inquiries as to vacancies in the 
force of guards at the Molokai leper settlement. 

The facts are that the leper settlement occupies a small peninsula 
of 9 square miles jutting out from the northern side of the island 
of Molokai and forming not more than one-fortieth of the whole area 
of the island — an island that is excelled by few in beautiful scenery 
and natural attractiveness. There are no guards, armed or other- 
wise, and none are needed, as the majority of the lepers are well 
satisfied to remain in the settlement where ample provision is made 
for all physical needs, and the necessity for labor does not exist. 
Any who might escape would be apprehended and returned by the 
police authorities on the island. A remarkable fact in this connection 
is that when, as occasionally happens, a leper recovers and is author- 
ized to leave the settlement, a request to be permitted to remain is 
frequently made. 

The history of leprosy in the Hawaiian Islands goes back only 
about 60 years, at which time it seems probable that it was intro- 
duced by Chinese immigrants. For this reason the disease is known 
among the natives as Mai pake (Chinese disease). The first official 
notice of leprosy was taken in 1864, when the board of health took 
measures to isolate those who were afflicted. Since that time the 
policy of segregation has been carried on with varying degrees of 
vigor. Probably on the whole the various laws for dealing with 
those afflicted with this malady have been enforced in about the 
same degree as sanitary laws are enforced on the mainland. 

The law requires every physician or other person who has knowl- 
edge of a case of leprosy to report it to the proper sanitary authorities. 
The individual under suspicion is examined by a board of three 
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physicians, and if found to be a leper is committed to the isolation 
hospital at Honolulu, where treatment is undertaken either by a 
representative of the Territorial board of -health or by the staff at 
the United States Leprosy Investigation Station. It is required by 
law that the patient shall have the benefit of treatment for at least 
six months. After the expiration of this period, if there is no evi- 
dence of improvement, the patient is transferred to the leper settle- 
ment on Molokai. 

When the circumstances seem to warrant, the board of health may 
permit a healthy adult (wife, husband, or parent) to accompany a 
leper to the Molokai settlement: In other cases lepers choose mates 
among those afflicted. This practice has been made the subject of 
much criticism, but after having had an opportunity to observe the 
situation the writer is of the opinion that the custom is less objection- 
able than to insist upon segregation of the sexes. The children that 
are born to these unions are at once removed to clean surroundings 
and are cared for by the Territory until they become self-supporting. 

At the settlement, the Territory provides for each family a house 
and some land which may be cultivated and beautified. Many of 
the houses are surrounded by flowers and shrubs. There is a home 
for boys, one for girls, and one for Europeans. Ample rations and 
clothing are provided for all. A resident physician renders any 
needed medical or surgical attendance. 

At the present time there are about 700 known lepers in the 
islands. About 600 of these are at the leper settlement on Molokai 
and 100 at the isolation hospital at Honolulu. The number who are 
at large must be considerable, as every year many are collected who 
are in such an advanced stage of the disease that it is impossible to 
believe that they could have developed in one year the lesions that 
are found when they are brought in for examination."" 

The total number of lepers is much below what it was a few years 
ago. The decrease is largely brought about by the fact that the 
native Hawaiians, the race in which the disease is most prevalent, are 
rapidly becoming reduced in number, there being now only about 
36,000 among a total population of 192,000. About 2 per cent of 
the Hawaiians have leprosy. 

The Hawaiian government has from the first been generous in 
providing for the unfortunates who are suffering with leprosy and in 
taking measures looking to the discovery of a cure for the malady. 
Liberal sums have been paid to experts of world-wide reputation 
who have come to the islands to study the problem. Charlatans have 
taken advantage of the peculiar conditions to exploit various nos- 
trums for the cure of the disease. 

Not only has the government of the islands, in succession mon- 
archy, provisional, republic, and finally territorial under the United 
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States, done what was possible for the lepers, but the United States 
Congress has provided funds for carrying on research work having 
for its object the solutkm of the problems of the transmission and 
the cure of the disease. 

The tax on the Hawaiian treasury for supporting and providing 
for lepers alone amounts to about $1 per year for each person of the 
total population. This is much more than the majority of communi- 
ties in the United States spend for all sanitary purposes. 

Judged by the records made in handling other infectious diseases, 
the results in Hawaii with leprosy have not been very encouraging. 
But it must be remembered that the circumstances are different. 
Leprosy is a disease in which probably a long period intervenes be- 
tween the infection of the individual and the development of any 
obvious signs; therefore an early diagnosis is often impossible. Many 
cases, perhaps the majority, have the disease a year or more, prob- 
ably in an infectious stage, before its existence becomes known to the 
sanitary authorities. There is also the great handicap of not know- 
ing how the infection is carried — knowledge which is necessary for 
any scientific work. In the handling of leprosy at the present time 
we must consider every leper a menace to the community so long as 
he remains at large, though just when and how the disease is trans- 
mitted is not known. 

It would probably go far toward aiding in the early detection of 
cases to have periodical examinations of everybody in the islands, 
as has been suggested by Dr. Carl Ramus, of the United States Public 
Health Service. Whether it would be feasible to carry this out could 
be determined only by experience. 

It is only natural that a policy which involves the expenditure of 
a large part of the public revenues and the employment of a consider- 
able number of persons, and that deals directly with a very* large pro- 
portion of the families of the islands, should have played a consider- 
able part in politics, and that this has happened in relation to leprosy 
is beyond doubt. It is believed that the general appreciation of the 
seriousness of this problem which has become manifest in recent 
years is going far to remove the subject from the field of political 
activity. 

The writer is indebted to Pharmacist Frank L. Gibson, United 
States Public Health Service, for the accompanying photographs. 



